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SOME SILENT-READING LESSONS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 



EDITH SHEPHERD 
University of Chicago Junior High School 



For several years experimental work has been carried on in 
the University of Chicago laboratory schools in devising a technique 
for effectively teaching silent reading. The lessons described in 
this article illustrate one line of attack which was pursued in the 
Junior High School during the year 1919-20. 

Sample seventh-grade lessons. Practice in reading material from 
community life. — These lessons were conducted with a seventh- 
grade class in which the study of community life was correlated 
with the study of English. The content of the course consisted 
of civic material, while the methods used included special attention 
to training in reading and in oral and written expression. The 
experiment included two periods of intensive work on assimilative 
reading; the first, a period of about nine weeks in November, 
December, and January; the second, a period of about six weeks 
in April arid May. During these two periods, two lessons a week 
were devoted to teaching the principles of effective silent reading 
and to practice in applying them. In general, the instruction 
followed the lines suggested by R. L. Lyman in his article on 
"The Teaching of Assimilative Reading in the Junior High School." 1 

Three types of reading matter: text, supplementary, and recrea- 
tional. — The material read by the pupils included three distinct 
types, namely, (1) a textbook, (2) supplementary reading closely 
related to the text, and (3) recreational reading of stories related 
to the topic in hand. For example, on the topic, "The School," 
the textbook took up such subtopics as "How the American School 
Developed," "The Money Value of an Education," "How to 
Get the Most Out of School." The supplementary reading included 
references to such articles as Community Leaflet A 11, "Education 

1 School Review, XXVIII (October, 1920), 600-610. 
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as Encouraged by Industry," and Community Leaflet A 2j, "Con- 
centration of Social Institutions." The recreational reading 
included such stories as Tom Brown's School Days, The Hoosier 
School Master, Nicholas Nickleby, The Hoosier School Boy, Myra 
Kelly's Little Citizens, Piper, The Boy on the Prairie, William's 
The Adventures of a Freshman, etc. 

Outstanding lessons. — A few of the lessons in silent reading 
worked out experimentally with these pupils were significant in 
the reading experience of the children, as evidenced by their 
references to them and by their clear memory of them. One of 
the lessons in the experimental series was planned to acquaint the 
pupils with their rate of silent reading. 1 In it the children led 
the way in motivating their whole reading problem in a manner 
quite unforeseen by either teacher or pupils at the beginning of the 
lesson. 

Arousing a curiosity about pupils' rates of reading. — During the 
first lesson the curiosity of the children about their speed of silent 
reading was aroused by such questions as, "Have you ever had a 
silent-reading test?" "Do you know how fast you read, or 
whether you read as fast as you ought to in your grade ? " "Would 
you like to know?" Of course the last answer was affirmative, 
and an informal timed test for speed and comprehension was given 
on the spot. At the close of the test, individual scores (number 
of words read per minute) were placed on the board arranged in 
order beginning with the highest. The class was amazed to see 
that the scores ranged from 405 to 141 words per minute. They 
immediately wanted to know how fast their reading should be, but 
discussion of this question had to be postponed until the next 
lesson. They were dismissed with the promise that their question 
would be answered the following day. 

Discovering how to practice most advantageously. — The class 
came eagerly to English the next day, the question again on their 
lips, "How fast ought we to read?" I told them the standard 
rate for their grade, 280 words per minute, and the median for their 
own class. One of those who fell below the median asked me to give 

1 For the entire series of silent-reading objectives see School Review, XXVIII 
(October, 1920), 605-6. 
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him another test that day. Protests were at once forthcoming 
from three: Pupil i: "No, we ought to practice a while first." 
Pupil 2: "I think we ought to discuss why we are slow and how 
we can speed up." Pupil 3: "There's no use talking about how 
— just read. All we need is practice." 

At this point, I asked, "Is that true of games, that you just 
need to practice, no matter how?" A negative answer from 
Pupil 3 brought the question, "Why not?" to which he answered, 
"You have to practice the right way to get results." To this the 
class agreed. "What do you mean by the right way?" I asked. 
The class discussed this question for several minutes in relation 
to games, no reference being made to reading. When no more 
suggestions were forthcoming from the class, I suggested that we 
sum up the points that had been brought out in our discussion. 
The summary which follows is given in the wording suggested by 
the class, even to the sounding title. I have enclosed in parentheses 
the concrete cases on which they based their generalizations, and 
have indicated which pupil made the contribution. 

ADVANTAGEOUS WAYS OF PRACTICE 

i. Practice something a little hard for you. (Don't always practice batting 
with an easy pitcher.) Pupil 10. 

2. Practice according to the rules of the game. (Don't hold the ball in 
practice if it is against the rules to hold it in the game.) Pupil 2. 

3. Practice with your mind alert. (Be ready for your opponent.) Pupil 1. 

4. Practice a variety of exercises. (In basket-ball, don't practice throwing 
baskets all the time, but also practice passing, long pass, dribbling, etc.) 
Pupil 2. 

After these rules had been formulated, I asked, "Do you think 
these principles of right practice are true only of games, or would 
they hold true in general?" The class was of the opinion that 
they would be true in general. "In reading?" I asked. "Yes," 
came the answer, "if we know the rules." Here was my oppor- 
tunity; each of the principles I planned to teach was one of the 
rules. I had only to present it as such and show why it was 
effective in increasing speed to assure its ready acceptance. I 
shall illustrate how this was done by describing the lesson which 
introduced the pupils to the practice of discovering the "signpost" 
paragraph in a chapter or section of a chapter. 
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Introducing the "signpost" paragraph. — The paragraph that 

initiated this lesson is from the textbook on Community Life, 1 

and reads as follows: 

There are many different answers to these questions. (What should modern 
education be ? What are the needs of today ?) There are many people who 
say that the chief purpose of education should be to prepare boys and girls 
to support themselves; others insist that culture should be the chief goal; 
and a large number declare that education should be primarily for the promotion 
of social efficiency. 

I recalled to the children the facts we had learned in a previous 
lesson, that the Spartans, the Indians, and the Puritans had 
chosen a kind of education for their youth which would prepare 
them for their later life, and that they had succeeded largely 
because they were united in opinion. I then asked them to read 
the first two paragraphs of the section and see if, in the author's 
judgment, we are united in our opinion today. They found, of 
course, that there are at least three different opinions. After 
these had been stated, I asked them what they expected the author 
to do in the rest of the section. They answered, "He will probably 
tell about each of these aims." 

We then compared the purpose of this paragraph to that of a 
signpost, pointing the way of our journey with the author through 
his ideas. Next we pointed out that following the direction on a 
signpost brings the traveler to some destination, and I asked 
what was probably the destination we would reach if we followed 
the author's signpost. When I suggested that the destination of 
a discussion is generally a conclusion, or a decision, they saw that 
in this case it would be a decision as to which is the best aim of 
education. At this point I said, "I'll give you two minutes to 
find out which the author thinks is best. Where will you look ?" 
"In the first and last sentences of the paragraphs," they answered. 
Inside of the two minutes they had discovered his preference for 
the third aim. 

The next step was to see why the author expressed a preference 
and what were the faults of the other two aims. They pointed 
out the sentences which gave this information and found that 
social efficiency included both self-support and culture, and training 

1 Howard C. Hill, Community Life. Textbook in mimeographed form. 
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in citizenship besides. With these facts in mind, the class was 
next asked to represent this signpost paragraph on the board. 
After a little thought they decided on a signpost with three arms, 
all pointing along the same road, the first arm bearing the legend 
"Self-support 3 miles"; the second, "Culture 5 miles"; and the 
third, "Social Efficiency 10 miles." The distances indicate both 
the order of the three topics in the chapter and the fact that the 
third is larger than the other two. 

The striking points of the lesson were (1) the discovery by the 
pupils that they need read no farther than the second paragraph 
to know the main points of the discussion, (2) the realization that 
they could find quickly the conclusion drawn by the author, as 
the destination of the thought, and (3) the diagrammatic representa- 
tion of these facts by the means of the signposts. 

Grouping pupils according to reading ability and differentiating 
instruction. — With these concrete lessons in mind to typify the 
general spirit of the class work carried through other lessons 
in the complete series, we may note certain more general 
features of the experiments, namely, (1) grouping pupils of 
the class according to their ability in silent reading and (2) 
differentiating the practice exercises for the groups. 

Superior, mediocre, and poor groups based on tests.- — After giving 
one of the standard reading tests to the pupils, the results were 
used to divide the class into groups of superior, mediocre, and 
poor readers. No publicity was given to the grouping, and various 
devices were used to keep pupils unaware of the fact that their 
instruction was being largely individualized. 

Types of poor readers. — Descriptions of certain of the poor 
readers will indicate some of the problems involved in overcoming 
the special deficiencies of such readers. The following are typical 
cases: 

Lazy, hazy, purposeless readers. — Pupils 9 and n were habit- 
ually lazy thinkers; never attacked a piece of reading purposefully 
or with vigor; never gained more than a few hazy ideas from a 
ten-minute reading assignment and were satisfied with that. 
Pupil n had a limited reading vocabulary and no initiative in 
attacking new words, or in getting meaning from context. 
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Conscientious, intelligent, plodding, word-by-word readers. — Pupil 
10 was of a different type; all his reactions, physical and mental, 
were slow but positive and intelligent. His reading vocabulary 
was poor, and his pertinacious habit of never leaving a word until 
he had grasped its meaning and pronounced it slowed up his 
silent reading and showed a distorted sense of values. He was a 
thorough plodder who needed to learn not to be so thorough 
about details as to miss the main idea. 

Timid, nervous, uncertain reader. — Pupil 12, very timid and 
nervous, did not work well under pressure. He felt his lack of 
reading skill and distrusted his grasp of material read. He needed 
more than anything else to have some standard by which to 
measure his own accomplishment that he might know, after he had 
done a piece of reading, whether he had done it successfully. 

Docile, undiscriminating memorizer. — Pupil 14 was a girl of no 
great ability, but easily stimulated to effort and very teachable. 
Habitually, she read rapidly unless expected to reproduce or 
answer questions; then she pored painstakingly over the material 
until she had undiscriminatingly memorized it. But she willingly 
adopted new methods and faithfully used them. I attributed 
most of her progress to docility in following directions. 

Lack of standards and of sense of relative values. — For one reason 
or another, all these pupils had failed to acquire habits of effective 
silent reading. One difficulty they had in common, and I believe 
in common with most poor readers: none of them had any standard 
for judging the effectiveness of his reading nor any clear sense of 
relative values. Pupils 9, 11, 14, and 13 were as well satisfied to 
remember a few striking details as to have mastered the central 
idea of a selection, and the four who had difficulties with words 
would spend an undue amount of time on a new or difficult word 
whether it was vital to an understanding of the content or not. 

Differentiated practice for superior, mediocre, and poor readers. — 
The manner in which we endeavored to overcome these special 
defects of poor readers, and at the same time provide the special 
practice needed by mediocre and superior readers, is suggested 
in the following description of a series of six lessons that were 
intended to give the pupils special practice in selecting the central 
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ideas or main points in their reading. This was one of the several 
principles or rules of effective reading which we wanted the pupils 
clearly to understand and skilfully to apply. In the description, the 
superior, mediocre, and slow groups are designated by the letters 
A, B, and C respectively. 

Six practice lessons in finding central ideas. — These six lessons 
were consecutive lessons in the textbook, and in application of the 
reading principle, but did not occur on consecutive days. Lessons 
one and two were given one week, lessons three and four the follow- 
ing week, and lessons five and six the third week. The intervening 
days were occupied with oral and written composition and other 
phases of English work. 

The topic was "The School, " the third topic in the Community 
Life courses. The textbook divides the chapter into six sections, 
namely, (i) "How We Learn," about 8 pages. (2) "How the Ameri- 
can School Developed," 4 pages. (3) "How the Public Schools Are 
Controlled and Supported," 6 pages. (4) "What Education Should 
Be," 6 pages. (5) "The Money Value of an Education," 3 pages. 
(6) "How to Get the Most Out of School," 8 pages. The six lesson 
periods were spent as follows : 

First day: Presentation to whole class of principle of finding 
central ideas. Application and practice in finding central ideas in 
Section 1 of the text. 

Second day: First 30 minutes C group reviewed presentation 
given day before and reviewed application to section 1 of the text. 
B group read section 2, and A group sections 2 and 3, and both 
prepared to report to C group the important facts of these sections. 
Last 20 minutes A and B groups reported to the class, which asked 
questions and discussed points. 

Third day: First 30 minutes C group read section 2 of the 
text, marking in the margin sentences which state central ideas 
and finding points B group would probably cover in the quiz which 
they were devising. B group was assigned the task of preparing a 
quiz for the class on this section. Their questions had to bring 
out important points and require only brief answers. The A group 
was directed to do general library reading as soon as they felt 
prepared for the quiz. Last 20 minutes, wrote quiz and discussed 
answers. 
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Fourth day: All groups read section 4 silently, C group marking 
central ideas. Teacher passed about among C group, observing 
sentences marked, helping those who were making mistakes, 
answering puzzling questions, and in general, giving individual 
instruction to those who needed it. The A group, when they 
finished reading, were instructed to meet in the rear of the room, 
decide upon the main topics and the subtopics of the section, and 
delegate one of their number to put the outline on the board to 
guide the class discussion. When prepared to discuss the text 
assignment, B group was allowed to do library reading. 

When all groups were ready, the entire class took part in the 
discussion, following the outline. 

Fifth day: All groups read section 5 silently, C group marking 
central ideas and comparing points with author's summary in last 
paragraph of the section. The A and B groups in addition pre- 
pared to discuss certain problems and questions from the list at the 
end of the chapter; for example, "Was Lincoln an educated man? 
Give reasons for your answer." "What social dangers in the 
home are corrected by the school ?" The last part of the period was 
spent in discussing the section and the assigned questions. 

Sixth day: All read section 6, first four pages, A and B groups 
independently, C group under supervision. B group also read 
last four pages and prepared to tell the main facts to the rest of 
the class. The A group prepared to read aloud to the class some 
poem or incident related to the topic, as for example, "In School 
Days" by Whittier, or a passage from "Hiawatha's Childhood" 
by Longfellow. Some of these were chosen by the children; 
some assigned by the teacher. 

Additional supplementary activities for capable groups. — Other 
supplementary activities for the A and B groups which I have used 
are the following: (1) Summarizing for class discussion, e.g., a 
summary of likenesses and differences of a primitive and a frontier 
community put on the board by four members of the A group 
formed an excellent basis for discussion when the C group had 
finished reading. (2) Preparation of a debate on a related question, 
e.g., "Resolved, That the average home of today is better than the 
average home one hundred years ago." (3) Preparation of a 
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dramatization of a story or poem related to the topic, e.g., "A 
Knight's Toast" (to his mother) by Scott. Other suitable activi- 
ties suggest themselves in the course of the work. 

Much practice needed on each principle. Variety needed for 
interest. — Much practice is necessary to make each of the principles 
of silent reading function habitually in the reading of pupils in the 
C group. Two or three lessons are not enough. One boy, Pupil 10, 
finally formed the habit of looking for and marking the sentences 
which state the central ideas, after perhaps twenty lessons in 
which he had used the principle. Extended practice is likely to 
become tedious unless various devices are used to arouse interest. 
A few of those I have found most successful are the following: 
(i) Marking central ideas as the selection is given a rapid silent 
reading, then comparing results with other members of the group. 

(2) Making an outline with central ideas as Roman numerals. 

(3) Guessing from the title what the central ideas will be, and 
verifying or correcting by reading. For example, from the title 
"Dangers to the Family," the class guessed that the central ideas 
would be statements of different dangers and guessed what several 
of them were. Their reading, then, verified, supplemented, and 
corrected these guesses. (4) Marking sentences in first reading, 
then comparing with points of the author's summary. 

Reinforced by correlating with principles of composition. — In 
order to reinforce these principles, it is helpful to emphasize them 
in the composition work at the time they are taught with reading. 
In connection with finding central ideas, I taught the use of the 
topic sentence, the "signpost" paragraph, and the summarizing 
paragraph. When teaching how central ideas are supported, 
I taught methods of paragraph development in the composition 
work, and use of subtopics in an outline. The children see that 
these rhetorical requirements are not mere whims of the teacher, 
but devices useful for the reader or listener, and they enjoy experi- 
menting with them in their themes and talks. After a well organ- 
ized talk has been given by one of the group, the children like to 
reproduce the speaker's outline, or to recall his topic sentences, or 
his "signpost" paragraph. So, through frequent use, the prin- 
ciples are kept in mind. What is more, there is no need of laying 
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aside the principle that has been learned in order to take up a new 
one. On the contrary, each forms a basis for the addition of the 
succeeding one. A child may first learn to read with a question in 
mind, then he may look for the key sentences in the reading which 
answer his question, then for the details which build up these 
ideas. 

Results: Notable improvement by poor readers. — In my judg- 
ment, the reading power of the weaker pupils was markedly 
improved by their practice during the year. At the end they 
attacked a reading assignment with a spirit of concentration quite 
lacking early in the year, and had a considerable ability in selecting 
essential points of a passage. After the practice, instead of a few 
hazy ideas, Pupil 9 generally had an assured grasp of the important 
points of materials he had read. In fact, in one assignment, he 
organized his outside reading for three days so well that he was able 
to assign topics for reports to all of his companions of the B group. 

Pupil 15 no longer resorted to memorizing assignments and 
had quite lost the air of strain and uncertainty she wore at first. 

Pupil 12 lost much of his timidity in discussing his reading. 
When alone with the teacher and the class he showed increasing 
confidence. 

Pupil 10, undoubtedly the slowest pupil in the class, though not 
the least intelligent, went through a three-page selection after he 
had a chance to read it silently once, and told the central ideas 
without an error and without hesitation. 

Pupils 6, n, and 13, in my judgment, gained least in the course. 
They still lack a sense of relative values, and their ideas of a passage 
read are apt to be somewhat hazy. Possibly this lack of improve- 
ment is due partly to lack of general mental ability since the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Test showed that with one exception these 
pupils ranked lower in intelligence than any other in the group. 



